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Joseph Holman was born at Little Torrington, Devon- 
shire, England, August 20, 1815. His parents were 
John and Elizabeth Holman. His father was a me- 
chanic, and manufacturer of agricultural implements, 
and died when Joseph was quite young, leaving two 
older sons. The eldest son carried on his father's busi- 
ness, the younger brothers living with him to learn the 
trade. 

When Joseph was sixteen years of age, the second 
brother emigrated to Canada and sent such good reports 
of large wages for mechanics that when Joseph was eight- 
een his elder brother allowed him to follow, though bound 
to him until twenty -one. In 1838 Joseph took passage on 
the ship "Eliza" for Canada and landed at Prince Ed- 
ward's Island where the ship was seized for debt, which 
detained the passengers some weeks, the creditors fur- 
nishing codfish and potatoes only, for food. The ship 
finally sailed for Quebec and to London, in Canada, where 
Joseph found his brother, and worked in that place for 
several years, but disliked the rough ways of that early 
time. He went alone to New Lisbon, Ohio, where he 
worked at wagon making for a year. Hearing much of 
the so-called West at that time, he went to Peoria, Illi- 
nois, found work and lived two years there. During that 
time, Jason Lee, on his way from Oregon to the East, 
stopped at Peoria and lectured on Oregon. In the spring 
of 1839 eighteen persons agreed to go to Oregon and 
settle there. Joseph Holman had ideas of a large city 
at the mouth of the Columbia River, and he wanted to be 
one to help take the claim. The party started west with 
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horses and wagons. At Independence, Missouri, they 
sold the wagons and bought mules to carry packs. Mr. 
Farnham was chosen captain. They traveled to Bent's 
Fort on the Arkansas River without mishap, and to 
Bent's Fort on the Platte River [generally called St. 
Vrain's] became demoralized. Some went back, Mr. 
Farnham went to Santa Fe, others went through the 
next year, but Joseph Holman, with Cook, Fletcher and 
Kilbourn, determined to go to Oregon. While away from 
the fort to get dry buffalo meat for food the Indians stole 
their horses. They worked at the fort until they earned 
more horses, and late in the fall the four started alone 
and reached Green River, in the Rocky Mountains, and 
camped in a sheltered place called "Brown's Hole," also 
Joe Meek, Doctor Newell, Gary and others. Joseph Hol- 
man 's mechanical knowledge helped him here, for he 
stocked guns, made saddles for Indians, and received an 
extra horse and beaver skins (as good as money) in re- 
turn. Doctor Newell decided to start early in the spring, 
with the beaver skins to Fort Hall, in Idaho, to avoid 
Indian war parties who would be out later on. They 
were caught in the snow and nearly perished. Where 
Doctor Newell expected to see buffalo they did not see 
one. They were four days without any food, until they 
met a Digger Indian woman who sold them her two dogs. 
After that they now and then killed an antelope until 
they reached Fort Hall where they remained three weeks 
to recuperate themselves and horses. Doctor Newell 
remained here. The four young men left with a Hud- 
son Bay agent for Fort Boise, but went alone from there to 
Walla Walla, arriving there May 1, 1840; from there down 
the Columbia River to Fort Vancouver, was the hardest 
part of the trip, especially from The Dalles to Fort Van- 
couver, on the north side of the Columbia. The water was 
high at that season of the year, had covered the Indian 
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trail CD the bank of the river, and they were obliged to 
lead their ponies over the bluffs to Fort Vancouver, a 
fact Doctor McLaughlin could hardly believe when they 
arrived, at 11 o'clock June 1, 1840. In the afternoon of 
the same day a ship arrived at Fort Vancouver from New 
York, with forty Methodist missionaries to teach and con- 
vert the Indians. A Miss Almira Phelps, from Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, was one, to whom Joseph was mar- 
ried in less than a year. He was twenty-six years of age, 
and even then showed a progressive spirit. The four, Mr. 
Cooke, Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Kilbourn, and Joseph Holman, 
rode around looking for places to settle. They took up 
land and built a cabin. The Methodist mission employed 
them for a time and paid them in stock. 

Joseph Holman cut the first stick of timber on the 
present town site of Salem, and just back of the asylum 
for the insane he took up his claim of land, which was 
a mile square. He rode a horse to the east, to the north, 
to the west, to the south, and staked it. Years afterward 
surveyors said he surveyed it correctly on his horse, a 
mile square. Mrs. John H. Albert, now living, was born 
on this land, Joseph Holman's eldest daughter. His only 
son, George Phelps Holman, was the first white child 
born in Salem, or the county. 

Joseph Holman's heart and soul were for Oregon, for its 
building up, its prosperity. His loyalty was unbounded. 
He was honest, affectionate, and true. 

This short statement was dictated by Mr. Joseph Hol- 
man to his wife during his last illness in 1880. He was 
on a lounge, and told these facts, and she penciled them 
down and copied them June 27, 1902, in the present 
form . 



